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House of Commons. Their observations during the
preceding year had convinced them that the time had
come to settle, if possible for ever, the Parliamentary
reform question. Russell had agitated it until the
House of Commons had become sick of it; Bright had
taken it up with a passionate fervour that had shaken
the working class out of their long indifference.
Monster meetings were being held all over the country.
Riots were taking place in towns where the authorities
tried to restrict freedom of assembly. The Conserva-
tives, too, were anxious to show tnat Parliamentary
reform was not the exclusive monopoly of the Whigs.
Derby himself, when Mr. Stanley, had been a foremost
champion of the Bill of 1832. Disraeli, also, at the
same date, when a candidate for the seat of High
Wycombe, had been outspoken in his support of the"
progressive cause. There was, moreover, no subject to
which he had given more close and continuous atten-
tion, as the bulky volume of his speeches on the matter
abundantly witnesses.

The Conservatives hoped, too, that by taking up and
dealing with this problem of Parliamentary reform
they might be able (i) to " dish the Whigs," (2) to win
the gratitude and the votes of the new electorate, (3) to
keep electoral change within the limits of prudence.
In all three respects they were disappointed. The Whigs
were not " disned," but merely exasperated into more
lively activity by this Conservative appropriation of
their pet measure. The new electors were not in the
least impressed by the Conservative concession of a
reform which they well knew the Conservatives would
never have granted but for the constant agitation of the
Whigs and the growing pressure of public disturbance:
on the earliest possible occasion they demonstrated their
ingratitude by inflicting upon their benefactors a heavy
defeat. Finally, the Conservatives were not able to keep
electoral change within any of the limits of prudence.
The Conservatives were, as usual, a minority in the